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•  Tfends  and  fssne* 

EdueatorK  muttt  not  *^rock  the  boat’’  on  such 
controversial  matters  as  federal  aid,  segregation,  and 
teaching  religioti  in  public  schools,  believes  Paul  J. 
Misner,  new  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  Speaking  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
in  Atlantic  City,  Dr.  Misner  called  for  a  middle-of-the- 
road  policy.  “Educational  leaders  who  identify  them¬ 
selves  too  ardently  with  causes  will  do  a  great  dis¬ 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,”  he  said.  “Federal 
aid  to  education,  integration  of  the  public  schools, 
and  the  role  of  religion  in  public  education  are  issues 
that  are  of  current  critical  concern.  These  great  issues 
can  be  solved  only  through  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
intelligence.”  It  is  up  to  educators  to  find  the  areas 
of  agreement  with  respect  to  these  issues  and  to  avoid 
the  e.xtreme  positions  that  make  progress  im^wssible. 

\n  ond  to  ^^pctty  political  bickering^'  over 
the  issue  of  fetleral  aid  was  urged  by  O.  H.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  National  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion.  Speaking  at  the  NSBA  convention,  Mr.  Roberts 
said,  “If  those  who  oppose  so-called  federal  aid  would 
spend  just  as  much  time  and  energy  at  the  state  and 


local  levels  in  a  positive  approach  to  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  and  solving  their  education  ills,  perhaps  we 
would  need  less  federal  concern.”  Educators  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  ener^,  he  believes,  “for  the 
luxury  of  selfish  and  petty  bickering  which  makes 
t)f  our  children  political  footballs,  rather  than  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  our  best  efforts  in  their  interest.” 

Calm  and  common  $iensc  in  integration 

problems  must  be  maintained,  says  the  American 
.Association  of  School  Administrators.  At  its  eighty- 
second  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  the  group 
passed  a  resolution  urging  that  this  controversial  issue 
be  approached  across  the  nation  in  a  spirit  of  fair 
play  and  good  will.  The  Association  believes  that 
“all  problems  of  integration  in  our  schools  are  cap¬ 
able  of  solution  at  the  state  and  local  levels  by  citizens 
of  intelligence,  understanding,  and  reasonableness, 
working  together  in  the  interests  of  national  unity  for 
the  common  good  of  all.”  Some  schoolmen  objected, 
however,  to  this  “moderation.”  Said  Douglas  S.  Ward, 
U.  of  Virginia:  “Sounds  to  me  like  a  mugwump  state¬ 
ment.  The  resolutions  committee  is  ducking  the  issue. 
It  should  come  out  with  a  clear-cut  statement  urging 
the  fulle.st  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion.” 

Schoolmen  looked  at  federal  aid  issues  at  the 
AASA  convention.  In  two  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  problem,  they  urged  that  local,  state,  and  national 
governments  share  in  financing  programs  of  public 
education.  In  a  message  read  to  the  convention,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  said  local  communities,  state  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  federal  government  all  have  a  stake  in 
the  success  of  the  schools.  “It  will  take  our  combined 
efforts  to  solve  our  problems  and  provide  the  kind  of 
education  we  all  desire  for  our  children,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  believes.  But  speaker  William  J.  Grede,  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Manufacturers,  told  the  convention 
that  the  job  of  supporting  the  schools  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  individual  states  and  municipalities. 
“The  federal  government,”  he  said,  “already  has 
reached  the  limits  of  its  taxing  and  borrowing  capaci¬ 
ties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  states  are  in  much  bet¬ 
ter  financial  circumstances.” 
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Education  Summary  •  March  5,  1956 


•  Adminigtration 

Targets  for  the  yoang  administrator  are 

set  up  by  James  W.  Bushong  in  American  School 
Board  Journal.  “No  one,  whether  nimrod  or  novice, 
will  hit  the  bull’s  eye  every  time  since  accuracy  is  de¬ 
pendent,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  nearness  of  the  target 
to  the  marksman  plus  the  intensity  and  concentration 
of  his  aim,”  the  author  points  out.  Some  of  his  targets: 

—Look  for  work  after  finding  the  job.  “The  man 
who  feels  he  can  coast  once  he  has  been  hired  is  on 
his  way  out  before  he  gets  in.  He  just  doesn’t  know  it.” 

—Develop  directed  drive.  “The  tnie  leader  has  more 
drive  than  his  peers.  He  has  more  energy,  more  stay 
power,  more  push,  more  confidence.” 

—Be  character  wise.  “The  great  elements  of  sincer¬ 
ity,  firmness,  fairness,  honesty,  courage,  and  human¬ 
ness  must  be  present  in  the  administrator’s  character  if 
he  is  to  achieve  a  measure  of  greatness.” 

—Accept  a  fair  portion  of  the  “hot  potatoes."  The 
administrator  must  face  up  to  a  given  controversy  at 
least  often  enough  to  demonstrate  willingness.  “By  this 
example,  the  staff  will  recognize  at  once  that  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  shared  —  even  the  nasty  ones.” 

—Listen.  “One  of  the  best  instruments  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  leader  is  a  pair  of  good  ears.  The  habit  of  lis¬ 
tening  is  ancient  and  honorable  —  and  almost  forgot¬ 
ten.” 

—Cultivate  humility.  “To  be  humble,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  must  truly  play  down  his  own  efforts  and  mag¬ 
nify  those  of  his  staff.” 

—Accept  criticism.  “The  good  leader  welcomes  criti¬ 
cism,  evaluates  it,  and  honors  him  who  offers  it.” 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Papil  progress  reports  rate  high  on  the  list 
of  parents’  interests.  Writing  in  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  R.  M.  Roelfs,  U.  of  Arkansas,  records 
these  trends  in  reporting  to  parents: 

—Reports  have  become  less  formal.  'The  trend  is 
not  simply  toward  using  diagnostic  letters  or  confer¬ 
ences  as  the  only  means  of  reporting,  however,  but 
toward  using  informal  reporting  procedures  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  periodic  progress  report. 

— WTiile  the  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  to  use 
the  report  form  in  giving  a  wider  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  parents,  schools  are  now  no  longer  extending 
the  scope  of  reporting  but  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
the  validity  of  the  various  phases  on  which  evaluations 
are  made. 

—More  and  more  schools  are  marking  progress  in 
academic  subjects  by  subdividing  each  subject  into 
goals,  skills,  habits. 

—More  schools  are  providing  space  on  report  forms 
for  comments  by  teachers  and  parents. 

—There  has  been  a  return  to  “ABCDF”  marking  by 
many  schools  which  were  using  various  two-,  three-, 
and  four-step  marking  scales. 


—Teachers  and  administrators  are  expressing  con¬ 
cern  that  reporting  to  parents  is  becoming  too  compli¬ 
cated  and  laborious,  but  steps  toward  Simplicity  are 
not  yet  evident. 

Communities  must  measure  ^‘readiness** 

for  establishing  citizens  advisory  committees,  believes 
Howard  R.  Jones,  U.  of  Michigan.  “Too  many  boards 
of  education  are  copying  the  organization  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  citizens  advisory  committees  that  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  neighboring  communities.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  be  in  fashion  without  analyzing  critically 
whether  a  community  is  ready  for  the  type  of  citizen 
participation  in  policy-making  which  is  called  for  in 
the  operation  of  citizens  committees.” 

What  are  some  of  the  earmarks  of  a  community’s 
readiness  for  utilizing  citizens  committees?  Dr.  Jones 
suggests  these: 

—A  genuine  desire  for  a  two-way  flow  of  ideas,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  understanding  between  lay  citizens  and 
the  school  administration. 

—A  willingness  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  serve  as  resource  persons,  consultants, 
and  members  of  citizens  committees. 

—Evidence  of  previous  successful  undertakings  in¬ 
volving  school  and  lay  personnel. 

—Willingness  to  have  the  committee  consider  basic 
curriculum  problems  as  well  as  such  pressing  issues  as 
school  finance  and  the  need  for  new  school  buildings. 

“Occasionally,”  Mr.  Jones  points  out,  “school  admin¬ 
istrators  call  for  citizens  committees  as  a  rescue  opera¬ 
tion  after  an  administration  proposal,  such  as  a  bond 
issue,  has  failed  at  the  polls.  There  is  no  greater 
handicap  a  citizens  committee  can  suffer  than  to  be  as¬ 
signed  the  task  of  studying,  solving,  and  obtaining 
community  support  of  a  school  program  after  the  com¬ 
munity  has  rejected  the  pat  solution  previously  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  school  administration.” 


•  Curriculum 

Make  science  a  requirement,  urges  Alexander 
Taffel,  president  of  the  Federation  of  Science  Teach¬ 
ers.  The  mowing  problem  of  insufficient  scientific 
manpower  has  its  roots  in  the  classroom,  and  it  is  in 
the  classroom  that  the  problem  must  be  solved,  he 
writes  in  Teaching  Scientist. 

As  a  beginning,  Mr.  Taffel  recommends  that  at  least 
one  year  of  biological  science  and  one  year  of  physi¬ 
cal  science  be  required  of  all  precollege  students, 
whether  they  plan  careers  in  science  or  not.  “This  is 
a  basic  minimum  which  any  properly  educated  person 
ought  to  have  fii  this  modem  world  of  science.” 

The  dwindling  supply  of  American  scientists  and 
engineers  can  be  trac^  to  three  factors:  (1)  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  schools  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics;  (2)  the  failure 
of  schools  to  guide  competent  pupils  into  scienti¬ 
fic  fields;  (3)  the  increasingly  high  cost  of  a  science 
education. 
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REPORT 


■  the  eighty-second  AnniuU  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  Feb.  18-23. 


CctlaHtic  O’dij 

The  school  administrator  will  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  development  and  extension  of  lay  participation 
in  curriculum  planning.  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
the  school  administrator  must  find  ways  to  delegate 
more  of  his  managerial  duties.  He  must  recognize 
that  his  most  important  responsibility  is  to  furnish 
dynamic  and  creative  educational  leaaership.  Within 
the  next  decade  decisions  must  be  made  concerning 
the  schools  that  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
lives  of  America’s  children  and  youth  —  decisions  that 
may  well  determine  the  future  of  the  nation  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  freedom-loving  people.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  right  aecisions  will  be  made 
and  that  we  are  now  upon  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
most  promising  decades  in  the  entire  history  of  pub¬ 
lic  education. 

— SuPT.  Paul  J.  Misneb 
Glencoe,  III. 


Facts  and  mountains  of  empirical  evidence  indicate 
that  communities  are  threatened  throu^out  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  with  the  possibility  that  children  and  youth 
will  go  to  school  next  year  in  new,  expensive  buildings 
which  are  less  than  the  best  places,  or  even  poor 
places,  for  “good”  learning.  Thousands  of  classrooms 
which  are  less  than  the  best  our  money  can  buy  will 
be  added  each  day  to  the  vast  numbers  of  poor  class¬ 
rooms  now  in  existence.  All  this  would  be  serious 
enough  if  it  meant  only  that  our  school-education  po¬ 
tential  were  less  than  it  could  be  right  now  when  only 
through  the  best  in  education  can  we  hope  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  human  development  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  developments  of  our  society.  The  seriousness  is 
intensified  by  the  economic  fact  that  these  new,  but 
already  inadequate  buildings,  will  exist  to  restrict  the 
education  of  our  young  people  for  generations  to  come. 

—A.  J.  Foy  Cross 
New  York  University 


What  must  be  the  thinking  of  the  intelligent  school 
child  in  a  classroom  where  the  discussion  of  contro¬ 
versial  issues  is  shut  off;  where,  for  instance,  he  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  studying  about  communism  or  is  told  that 
government  health  insurance  would  be  “un-Ameri¬ 
can,”  even  if  the  majority  of  the  people  would  vote  for 
it?  What  conclusion  must  he  reach  about  freedom  to 
learn,  if  he  should  discover  that  this  book  or  that, 
which  he  thinks  he  needs  in  order  to  understand  a 
given  problem,  is  not  only  missing  from  the  library 
out  cannot  be  obtained  because  it  has  been  banned, 
and  further  that  if  he  should  be  caught  reading  it,  he 
will  be  thought  of  as  unpatriotic?  The  answers  must 
be  obvious  to  any  thinking  person.  Only  those  who, 
deep  in  their  hearts  do  not  have  faith  in  truth  and 
frewom,  could  fail  to  fear  restrictions  on  freedom  to 
learn. 

—William  H.  Cartwright 
Duke  University 


My  heart  does  not  bleed  for  the  poor  down-trodden 
superintendent  who  keeps  putting  off  his  building  pro¬ 
gram  until  he  finds  someone  or  some  gimmick  to  do 
his  thinking  for  him.  He’s  the  guy  who  thinks  some¬ 
one  will  come  up  with  a  stock  plan  that  will  fit  his 
educational  program.  He’s  the  same  guy  who  says, 
“Why  can’t  the  architects  make  up  their  minds  and 
give  us  a  standard  classroom?”  He’s  the  type  fellow 
who  falls  for  the  “sucker  bait”  found  in  unethical  false 
advertising  —  “our  school  can  be  built  for  one-half  the 
cost  of  ordinary  construction.”  Yet  there  is  not  a  gim¬ 
mick,  construction  technique,  material,  plan,  or  a  man 
alive  that  can  reduce  construction  cost  one-half  in  this 
day.  Our  stock  plan  thinking  friend  also  is  waiting 
for  the  perfect  prefabrication  classroom  to  come  so 
that  he  can  build  his  high  school.  Yet  the  guy  should 
know  that  the  ordinary  classrooms  in  a  high  school 
amount  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  construc¬ 
tion  cost.  Also,  our  stock  plan  thinking  friend  is  the 
same  guy  “who  bought  the  solid  gold  watch  for  a 
dollar.” 

— ARCHiTEcr  William  W.  Caudill 
Bryan,  Texas 


The  implications  of  the  recent  extensive  public  in¬ 
terest  in  schools  are  a  challenge  to  all  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  world.  Perhaps,  even  in  spite  of  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  more  classrooms,  a  weater  percentage 
of  the  superintendent’s  time  is  needed  in  broad  plan¬ 
ning  for  curriculum  improvement  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction.  The  coo^rative  approach  in 
which  teachers  have  a  voice  has  oeen  demonstrated  to 
be  a  most  effective  device  for  in-service  education, 
curricular  improvement,  and  hence,  the  improvement 
in  the  learning  taking  place.  No  matter  how  many 
buildings  need  to  be  built,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  of  education  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  a  climate  for  teaching  which  will 
release  the  creative  talents  of  the  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  school  staff  in  the  direction  of  steady 
improvement  in  the  educational  program. 

— SuPT.  Raymond  H.  Ostrander 
Mineola,  N.  Y. 

It  is  only  within  our  time  that  American  society  has 
demanded  so  much  of  her  schools  —  has  placed  upon 
them  the  mandate  to  be  all  things  educationally  to  all 
people.  The  problem  in  any  school  district  can  be 
reconciled  only  through  the  school  administration’s 
close  coordination  and  leadership  of  all  competing  ele¬ 
ments  for  school  funds  and  attention.  'The  real  job  of 
the  public  schools  is  still  to  provide  a  common  edu¬ 
cation  to  all  boys  and  girls,  and  then  to  add  the  extra 
programs  determined  cooperatively  as  necessary  to 
the  community  welfare. 

— SuPT.  Harold  Spears 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Education  Summary  •  March  5,  1956 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


While  schools  have  stressed  freedom,  they 
have  not  been  developing  these  competencies  in  pupils 
which  guarantee  a  continuance  of  that  freedom,  be¬ 
lieves  M.  L.  Story,  Winthrop  College.  Writing  in  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration  and  Supervision,  Dr.  Story  says 
“we  have  been  too  blithely  content  to  habituate  youth 
to  a  remote  and  idealized  ‘free  society,’  a  society  which 
is  assumedly  already  achieved  as  a  static  environment.” 
Educators  are  unwittingly  serving  as  “a  false  front  for 
a  highly  abusive  and  imperfect  status  quo  in  which 
those  very  freedoms  now  existing  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  through  willful  effort,  self-sacrifice  and,  as  his¬ 
tory  would  seem  to  dictate,  actual  bloodshed.” 

The  present  predilection  for  imposing  “group  pro¬ 
cesses”  and  “democratic  skills”  upon  the  young,  “is 
simply  a  conscience-easing  atonement  for  our  own  in¬ 
disposition  to  be  cooperative,”  Dr,  Story  continues. 
“We  can  define  these  ideals  and  reach  easy  accord  on 
their  requirements,  but  despite  this  current  universal 
knowledge  we  neither  discipline  ourselves  to  practice 
them  nor  do  we  have  even  the  impulse  to  emphasize 
for  the  new  generation  this  sine  qua  non  of  self-disci¬ 
pline  so  lacking  in  our  own  futilities.” 

The  deliberate  “adjustment”  of  the  individual  to 
anything  but  an  ideal  society  is  tyranny,  the  author 
insists.  “Under  the  false  aegis  of  a  subservient  realism 
we  have  been  led  to  conceive  of  education  as  a  plastic 
and  conforming  agency  of  the  time,  devoted  to  the 
‘indoctrination’  of  the  thoughts,  attitudes,  and  habits 
of  the  young.  Nothing  has  strengthened  this  abortive 
mission  quite  as  effectively  as  the  concept  of  ‘adjust¬ 
ment’.”  Education,  says  Dr.  Story,  “must  conversely, 
go  all  out  for  ‘dominance,’  maintaining  the  continued 
belligerency  of  unbiased  intelligence  toward  that  ani¬ 
malism  which  would  impose  a  self-benefiting  fixation 
upon  any  current  order  and  which  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  clever  in  utilizing  the  propaganda  of  biased 
intelligence  to  further  its  own  ends.” 

Social  studies  come  under  fire  time  and  time 
again,  write  C.  W.  Hunnicutt  and  Jean  D.  Grambs. 
For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  avoid  controversy,  the 
authors  suggest  these  steps; 

—Become  as  well  informed  as  iwssible  in  the  area 
to  be  considered,  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
most  effective  educational  procedures  to  use,  but  in 
terms  of  the  research,  scholarship,  and  discussions  re¬ 
garding  the  area  which  are  found  in  literature  for 
adults. 

—Get  acquainted  with  parents  early  in  the  year  so 
that  they  may  know  the  teacher  and  have  confidence 
in  him. 

—Assess  community  opinion  carefully.  “Often  the 
opposition  to  a  particular  program  is  representative  of 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  community,  and  the  rest 
of  the  public  is  either  of  a  different  viewpoint  or  does 
not  care  one  way  or  the  other.” 

—Develop  a  teaching  program  that  suits  the  matur¬ 
ity  and  experience  background  of  the  children  being 
taught.  “It  is  a  mistake  to  prepare  an  elaborate  teach¬ 


ing  plan  that  either  is  too  abstract  for  young  children 
to  grasp  or  demands  resources  or  materials  which  are 
just  not  available.” 

“The  Social  Studies  Under  Fire”  appears  in  Jan. 
Elementary  School  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Action,  Jan.  1956.  Metropolitan  Detroit  Bureau  of  Cooperative 
School  Studies,  60  Farnsworth,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  15c.  Quan¬ 
tity  discounts.  (Special  issue:  “The  ‘New  Look’  in  Evaluation." 
Philosophy,  techniques,  classroom  practices  in  determining  anti 
reporting  pupil  progress.) 

Teaching  World  Understanding,  ed.  by  Ralph  C.  Prc.ston.  Pren¬ 
tice  Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  207p.  Index.  $3.9-5.  (Com- 
bined  work  of  eight  specialists  in  the  field  of  world  fellowship 
education.) 
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•  Student  Activities 


Principals  have  a  role  in  activities,  writes 
William  Plutte  in  California  Journal  of  Secondary 
Education.  They  should  participate  in  the  student 
activity  program  to  a  degree  that  will  give  them  an 
understanding  of  the  school  climate  and  an  insight 
into  the  problems  of  youngsters. 

Often  serious  conflicts  can  be  circumvented  when 
the  principal  is  present  at  a  meeting,  “Possibly  these 
student  incidents  may  appear  inconsequential,  but  the 
total  accumulation  of  many  of  these  minor  problems 
can  affect  school  morale  to  a  great  degree,”  says  Mr. 
Plutte. 

The  principal  who  finds  the  time  to  participate  in 
the  student  activity  program  is  well  repaid  through 
a  better  operating  school.  “What  is  most  important, 
he  is  not  a  secluded  symbol  of  administrative  pom¬ 
posity,  but  a  vital,  working  part  of  a  good  school.” 


•  The  Learner 


The  gifted  child  is  a  child  —  only  more  so, 
writes  Theodore  Hall  in  a  new  book.  “The  gifted 
child  is  more  childlike.  He  has  and  retains  more  of 
the  two  main  qualities  that  seem  the  essence  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  that  are  too  soon  smudged  over  and  weak¬ 
ened  and  all  but  lost  in  the  average  child.” 

The  first  of  these  qualities  is  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  “It  is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  be  eagerly 
and  keenly  interested  in  just  about  everything  under 
the  sun  as  it  is  for  him  to  like  lollipops.”  The  chief 
mark  of  the  gifted  child  is  the  continuing  freshness 
and  breadth  of  his  interests. 

The  second  main  quality  of  childhood  is  creative¬ 
ness.  “Look  at  the  young  child  with  blocks,  or  crayons, 
or  sand  pile  —  almost  all  his  play  (that  is,  almost  all 
his  living  aside  from  bodily  necessities)  is  one  or 
another  kind  of  making,  of  free  creation.”  This  free- 
dom  of  creation  stays  with  the  gifted  child. 
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NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Remarks  from  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Chicago,  Feb.  16-18. 


Recently,  considerable  attention  has  been  turned  to 
the  [wssibility  of  “efficiency  expert”  type  of  solution  to 
the  supply  problem.  In  other  words,  make  every  step 
count,  apply  gadgets  that  will  speed  up  learning,  hire 
clerical  help,  but,  above  all,  each  teacher  should  teach 
more  children.  It  is  hoped  that  the  problem-solvers 
will  be  as  aware  of  and  as  concerned  with  qualitative 
as  well  as  quantitative  aspects  of  teacher  supply. 

VVe  want  good  teachers  for  our  children.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  teachers  should  begin  at  least  in  the  secondary 
school  counseling  program.  It  should  be  operating 
sharply  as  a  part  of  the  admission  practices  of  the 
college.  The  sole  purpose  of  selection  is  that  we  may 
identify  those  who  will  profit  most  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  education  and  who  will  serve  most 
effectively  in  professional  assignments.  A  proper  and 
devout  prayer  might  have  as  its  subject  matter  the 
cooperation  of  college  staff  members  representing  the 
so-called  liberal  and  professional  aspects  of  the  teach¬ 
er  education  program. 

Glen  G.  Eye, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

9  0  « 

D  ESPiTE  startling  changes  in  the  ways  of  getting  work 
done  in  practically  all  other  areas  of  numan  enterprise, 
schools  are  organized  and  classroom  learning  directed 
with  comparatively  little  change.  The  possibility  that 
technology  will  produce  a  revolution  in  the  education¬ 
al  processes  is  being  hinted,  and  ideas  of  new  educa¬ 
tional  instrumentation  are  being  explored.  Schools 
are  but  one  instrument  of  education.  Among  the 
many  media  for  learning  which  are  developing,  what 
will  be  the  basic  function  of  the  high  school,  and  the 
major  role  of  a  high  school  teacher?  If  teachers  are 
to  be  scarce,  how  can  the  efforts  and  influence  of  each 
be  made  to  reach  further?  What  is  the  best  use  of  a 
teacher’s  time?  Should  high  school  teachers  have 
teaching  assistants?  How  can  high  school  learning 
be  motivated  and  directed  without  the  physical  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  teacher?  What  about  the  time  concept?  Can 
the  learnings  be  accomplished  in  shorter  periods  of 
time?  Does  the  yearly  promotion  plan  block  learner 
progress?  What  is  basic  in  the  educational  process  of 
the  high  school,  and  what  is  peripheral?  These  ques¬ 
tions  are  not  new  —  but  they  will  press  more  insis¬ 
tently  for  sound  decision  and  action  in  the  years  ahead. 

— J.  Kenneth  Litti-e, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


The  ultimate  objective  of  public  participation  in 
teacher  education  is  an  improved  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  services  for  children  and  youth.  The  schools 
are  only  one  agency  of  education  in  the  community, 
however.  Many  other  agencies  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  school  children,  and  the  public 
has  delegated  to  them  important  responsibilities  for 
some  special  phase  of  education.  Usually,  an  agency 
shares  its  responsibilities  with  the  school,  and  with 
other  agencies. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  educational  services  in  many  communi¬ 
ties.  Organizations  work  alone,  and  without  much 
understanding  of  what  others  are  attempting  to  do.  As 
a  result  there  is  considerable  duplication  of  effort, 
and  working  at  cross-purposes.  It  is  my  thought  that 
public  participation  in  teacher  education  might  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  an  improvement  in  this 
situation.  Such  efforts  might  involve  the  leadership  of 
all  agencies  with  some  special  responsibility  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  community,  in  a  cooperative  study  at 
the  invitation  of  the  college  or  school  of  education.  It 
seems  possible  that  any  improvements  effected  in 
teacher  education  with  regard  to  this  problem  would 
be  carried  to  local  communities.  It  should  strengthen 
the  position  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  initiating 
cooperative  efforts  to  achieve  better  coordination  of 
all  local  educational  services.  It  is  likely  that  it  would 
contribute  to  a  clearer  public  definition  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  school.  Such  a  definition  is  currently  an 
urgent  need. 

— Hahoi-d  E.  Moore, 
University  of  Denver. 

«  «  o 

T HOSE  who  conduct  the  public  institutions  for  teach¬ 
er  education  must  realize  that  these  institutions  are  or 
should  be  citizen-controlled  and  should  work  for  an 
adequate  arrangement  for  citizen  participation  with 
the  staffs  of  these  institutions  in  answering  the  same 
questions  which  must  be  answered  in  local  school 
situations. 

The  staffs  of  teacher  education  institutions  must 
realize  that  their  first  obligation  is  to  the  citizenry, 
and  not  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  that,  if  there 
to  be  any  significant  improvement  in  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  citizens  will  make  it  possible. 

H.  H.  Hamlin, 
University  of  Illinois. 


“I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  impression  that  we 
are  dealing  with  little  geniuses,  with  little  paragons 
of  intellectual  perfection  and  perfect  behavior,”  says 
Mr.  Hall.  “They  can  be  as  childish  as  any  children; 
they  can  have  their  sulks  or  tantrums  and  commit  their 
selfish  or  thoughtless  or  cruel  little  acts,  the  same  as 
auy  other  child  They  are  children  —  not  specimens.” 


Gifted  Children,  by  Theodore  Hall.  World  Publish¬ 
ing,  2231  W.  110th  St,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  90p.  $2. 
( How  Cleveland  schools  care  for  the  gifted. ) 

First  learnings  take  preeedenee  over  later 
ones.  “The  first  attitudes  we  hold  toward  pieople,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  school  subjects  may  be  the  ones  we 
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will  retain  during  the  remainder  of  our  lives,”  writes 
Robert  E.  Bills,  U.  of  Kentucky.  What  does  this  im¬ 
ply?  “Unless  we  start  where  our  learners  are  and 
with  things  as  they  see  them  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce 
their  defensiveness  so  that  they  are  able  to  change 
their  generalizations.” 

It  is  clear  that  subject  matter  in  a  school  “should 
be  presented  under  the  most  favorable  attitudinal 
conditions.”  Teachers  must  consider  when  a  child  is 
ready  to  learn,  when  he  needs  the  learning,  when  it 
will  have  value  for  him.  “Threatening  conditions  in 
the  learning  situation  may  create  negative  attitudes 
which  will  be  associated  with  what  is  being  learned 
and  which  may  prevent  or  distract  the  learning.”  It 
is  well  established,  Mr,  Bills  points  out,  that  retarded 
reading  is  primarily  the  result  of  antagonistic  attitudes. 

About  People  and  Teaching,  by  Robert  E.  Bills. 
College  of  Eaucation,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  77p. 
Paper.  $1. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Growth,  Development,  and  Learning."  Review  of  Educational 
Research,  Dec.  1955.  American  Educational  Research  Associa¬ 
tion,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W..  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.50.  (Reviews 
the  literature  in  this  area  for  the  3-uear  period  from  Dec.  1952. 
Included:  Kai  Jetisen,  Arthur  R.  DeLong,  Robert  Harighurst.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Scope  of  moral  and  spiritual  values:  Most 
values  are  learned  through  practice  in  group  situations. 
“However,”  points  out  a  curriculum  bulletin  from  the 
Evanston  (Ill.)  schools,  “there  are  occasions  when 
close  person  to  person  experiences  are  best  for  teach¬ 
ing  values.  When  each  child  in  the  school  has  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  making  some  decisions,  he  in 
turn  feels  a  responsibility  for  the  kind  of  values  and 
living  developing  in  that  school.” 

Children  need  to  feel  secure  and  have  a  sense  of 
l>elonging  to  the  group  before  they  are  capable  of 
doing  their  best.  “Children  need  to  become  socially 
sensitive  through  developing  cooperation,  considera¬ 
tion  for  others,  and  understanding  the  responsibilities 
they  should  assume  as  they  are  growing  up.”  And,  the 
bulletin  continues,  they  need  many  well-guided  experi¬ 
ences  which  afford  them  opportunities  to  make  wise 
choices  so  they  will  grow  in  their  ability  to  select  the 
right  kinds  of  behavior  responses  when  they  are  alone. 

Teachers  should  expect  children  to  develop  those 
moral  and  spiritual  values  which  are  operating  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  they  contact  daily.  “The  l^havior 
and  the  attitudes  of  playmates,  family  members,  and 
teachers  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  values  a  child 
will  develop.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Sane  Society,  by  Erich  Fromm.  Rinehart,  232  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  370p.  Index.  $3.75.  (“That  the  basic  passions 
of  man  are  not  rooted  fn  his  instinctive  needs,  but  in  the  specific 
conditions  of  human  existence,  in  the  need  to  find  a  new  re- 
latedness  to  man  and  nature.") 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Each  field  has  its  own  problems  for  begin¬ 
ning  teachers,  says  Frank  L.  Steeves  in  a  new  booklet. 
“A  fully  prepared  teacher  is  one  who  understands  the 
common  professional  problems  of  all  teachers  and 
who  understands  also  the  special  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  essential  for  efiFective  teaching  in  his  own  field.” 
Beginning  teachers,  he  suggests,  ^ould  be  able  to 
answer  these  questions  with  respect  to  their  own  fields: 

—Why  are  subjects  in  your  field  included  in  the 
curriculum?  What  do  they  contribute  toward  better 
living  in  American  democracy?  What  are  their 
purposes? 

—Are  certain  techniques  or  methods  emphasized  in 
your  field?  Do  you  know  how  each  of  these  special 
methods  should  be  used? 

—What  special  equipment  or  materials  are  required 
in  your  field?  Where  are  they  obtainable?  How  much 
do  they  cost?  How  long  do  they  last  in  normal  use? 

—Does  teaching  in  your  field  present  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  very  smaU  school?  In  the  large  school? 
In  rural  areas?  In  the  city? 

—What  courses  of  study  in  the  curriculum  are  re¬ 
lated  closely  to  your  field?  What  subjects  in  your 
field  are  taught  at  each  grade  level?  How  is  the  work 
of  the  various  grades  coordinated? 

—Does  your  field  present  special  problems  for 
teachers?  In  scheduling?  In  classroom  needs  or  de¬ 
sign? 

—Does  the  nature  of  your  work  create  special  prob¬ 
lems  with  pupils?  Problems  of  routine  and  manage¬ 
ment? 

—Are  your  pupils  likely  to  be  highly  selected?  What 
courses  of  study  in  your  field  are  intended  for  slow- 
leaming  pupils?  Pupils  with  high  special  aptitude? 

You’ll  Have  Fun  in  Student  Teaching,  by  Frank  L. 
Steeves.  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  426  S.  Sixth  St., 
Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  45p.  Paper.  $1. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Studies  in  Education:  1955.  School  of  Education,  Indiana  U., 
Bloomington,  379p.  Paper.  $1.  (Abstracts  of  doctoral  theses.) 

Credit  Given  by  Educational  Institutions,  ed.  by  Ted  McC arret. 
Order  from  the  editor.  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  II4p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Prepared  for  the  American  Association  of  Collegi¬ 
ate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Officers.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


School  health  exams  are  inadeqnate,  says 
Walter  A.  Gardell,  Director,  Division  of  Physical  Wel¬ 
fare,  Elizabeth,  (N.  J.)  schools.  Though  the  nation 
spends  $30,000,000  a  year  for  school  examinations, 
conservative  medical  estimates  indicate  that  only  one 
pupil  in  fifteen  gets  an  adequate  examination  during 
nis  entire  school  career.  What  has  been  passing  for 
a  school  medical  examination  is  not  one  at  all,  he 
maintains. 
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The  need  for  school  examinations  is  serious.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Second  National  Conference  of  Physicians 
and  Schools,  “It  is  uncommon  for  children  who  seem 
healthy  to  be  taken  to  the  doctor  after  their  second 
year  of  life.”  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  medical 
examination  system  in  schools  work?  Director  Cardell 
suggests: 

—Abandon  annual  examinations.  Four  thorough  ex¬ 
aminations,  given  at  regular  intervals,  the  first  before 
the  child  starts  kindergarten,  will  reveal  health  diffi¬ 
culties. 

—Organize  community  forces.  Active  health  com¬ 
mittees  that  include  not  only  the  official  school  physi¬ 
cians  and  school  nurses,  but  scho(^principals,  general 
practitioners,  pediatricians,  and  PTA  representatives 
should  be  formed. 

—Have  parents  present  at  examinations.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  likelihood  that  the  examination  will  be 
complete;  if  it  is  incomplete,  parents  will  at  least  not 
get  tne  false  impression  that  it  was. 

—Give  examining  doctors  more  help.  This  means,  in 
the  first  place,  teachers  better  trained  in  medical  mat¬ 
ters.  “Too  many  schools  expect  teachers  to  play  some 
part  in  observing  the  physical  condition  of  children, 
yet  do  not  give  them  an^  sort  of  training  that  would 
help  them  spot  ailments.^’ 

“The  Sham  of  School  Health  Examinations”  appears 
in  Feb.  Coronet. 

Recreation  leaders  face  a  challenge,  writes 
Maryhelen  Vannier  in  a  new  book.  It  is  up  to  the 
leader  to  help  people  find  what  they  want  to  do  and 
guide  them  to  want  something  better  for  themselves 
and  others.  To  accomplish  this  goal.  Dr.  Vannier  con¬ 
tinues,  the  recreation  leader  should  have  a  program 
that  is: 

—Based  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  all.  It  must 
have  enough  variety  to  meet  the  basic  urges  of  every¬ 
one. 

—Geared  to  help  others  grow  in  new  interests,  skills, 
appreciation,  and  knowledge.  “Familiar  activities  are 
the  springboard  to  new  and  better  ones.” 

—Planned  and  conducted  to  make  the  best  use  of 
available  space,  facilities,  equipment,  professional  and 
volunteer  leadership.  “TTiis  connotes  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  people  should  not  sit  and  watch  a  few  play  with 
the  only  volley  ball  but  that,  instead,  the  entire  group 
should  be  directed  in  playing  mass  activities  suitable 
for  a  small  space.” 

—Developed  with  desired  goals  and  objectives  in 
mind.  If  the  main  objective  is  only  to  entertain,  easy- 
to-do  activities  should  be  include.  If  it  is  to  en¬ 
lighten,  mental  games  should  be  stressed.  “If  the  goal 
is  character  building,  then  overnight  camping  or  com¬ 
petitive  team  games  might  be  featured  and  led  by  a 
person  with  a  high  sense  of  values.” 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Recreation  Leadership, 
by  Maryhelen  Vannier.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  W. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna.  288p.  Index. 

Health  edaeation  mast  change  hehavior 

if  it  is  to  be  effective.  To  do  this,  says  Blanche  G. 


Bobbitt,  Los  Angeles  schools,  the  health  education 
program  must  identify  health  needs  and  interests  of 
pupils  at  different  ^riods  of  growth  and  development. 
To  meet  these  needs,  the  program  must  stress  learning 
experiences  that  provide  scientific  information  regard¬ 
ing  personal  and  community  health,  inspire  desirable 
attitudes  toward  healthful  living,  and  motivate  whole¬ 
some  health  habits  and  practices.  The  concept  of 
health,  says  Dr.  Bobbitt,  must  include  physical, 
mental,  and  social  aspects  of  living. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Service  for  Handicapped  Children.  American  Public  Health 
Association,  1790  Broadway,  N.Y.19.  148p.  Paper.  (Guide  to 
general  principles  and  practices.  Includes  material  on  general 
health  supervision  and  mental  health  guidance.) 


•  Higher  Education 

More  money  most  be  spent  for  education 

if  Americans  are  not  to  “starve  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.”  So  said  President  Lewis  Webster  Jones, 
Rutgers  U.,  before  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Col¬ 
leges  at  Michigan  State  U.  At  the  same  time,  he  said, 
educators  should  look  for  ways  to  improve  teaching 
efficiency  that  will  bring  about  economies  and  improve 
the  product. 

There  is  enough  money  in  the  national  economy  to 
pay  for  more  education.  The  only  problem  is  how  to 
channel  it  in  the  needed  directions. 

“I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  are  going  to  build  larger 
and  larger  superhighways,  more  and  more  crowded 
with  larger  and  larger  cars,  leading  to  larger  and 
larger  mental  hospitds,”  he  continued,  “while  schools 
and  colleges  remain  overcrowded,  teachers  underpaid, 
and  half  our  young  people  cannot  afford  a  college 
education.” 

Dr.  Jones  suggested  educators  might  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  teachers^  productivity  —  and  thus  their  salaries 
—  through  such  measures  as  closed-circuit  television, 
less  “spoon-feeding”  of  students,  fewer  class  meetings, 
and  “pnining  of  dead  wood”  from  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Action  Under  Way.  American  Council  on  Education,  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  36p.  Paper.  (Re¬ 
ports  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ACE.  Of  interest:  state¬ 
wide  planning  programs.) 


•  Education  Abroad 

Not  for  export:  The  U.  S.  has  unique  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  influence  some  aspects  of  education  abroad,  but 
it  should  not  attempt  to  export  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  other  nations,  says  Dean  Lindley  J.  Stiles, 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Wisconsin. 

“Educational  systems  have  become,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  uniquely  national,  and  attempts  to  trans- 
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fer  a  system  in  one  country  to  another  have  all  failed. 
Yet,  despite  the  impact  of  cultural  and  ^litical  c'ondi- 
tioning  uix)n  educational  systems  of  different  nations, 
it  is  true  that  countries  with  similar  national  ideals  and 
patterns  of  government  face  similar  education  prob¬ 
lems.”  In  Dean  Stiles’  view,  these  aspects  of  U.  S.  edu¬ 
cation  may  have  most  influence  abroad: 

—The  single  system  of  education  extending  from 
elementary  school  through  college. 

—Provision  at  public  expense  of  equal  educational 
opjwrtunities  for  all. 

—The  liberal  arts  college. 

—Greater  freedom  for  self-direction  for  students. 
—Local  control  of  public  education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Technical  Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  National  Planning 
Association,  1^6  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  9,  D.  C. 
23p.  Paper.  50c.  (The  role  of  universities  in  technical  coopera¬ 
tion.) 

Education  in  France.  France  Actuelle,  221  Southern  Bldg., 
Wash.  5,  D.  C.  26p.  Paper.  Ulus.  25c.  Quantity  discounts. 
(Clear  concise  picture  of  French  educational  institutions  and 
attitudes.) 


•  School  Plant 

Planning  can  keep  costs  down,  believe 
Charles  F.  Ritcli  and  Warren  G.  Hill.  In  school  build¬ 
ing,  “real  economies  occur  as  the  residt  of  time-con¬ 
suming,  long-range  thinking.”  The  authors  make  these 
suggestions: 

—Determine  as  exactly  as  possible  tchat  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  the  school.  “If  you  know  what  is  to  be 
taught,  and  what  services  are  to  be  offered,  and  to 
liow  many  children,  there  is  little  excuse  for  the  over¬ 
sized  library,  the  overetiuipped  kitchen,  or  the  plan¬ 
ning  room  that  nobody  plans  in.” 

—Figure  educational  space  requirements  closely. 
“Determine  the  size  of  classrooms  in  terms  of  what 
will  go  on  in  them.  Plan  areas  that  serve  more  than 
one  purpose.  Check  out-of-doors  areas  for  costly  de- 
\'elopment  and  costly  upkeep.” 

—Look  carefully  at  the  need  for  items  of  equipment. 
“Building  committees  and  school  authorities  should 
take  a  long  look  at  such  things  as  fireplaces  in  kinder¬ 
gartens,  two-way  telephones  and  public  address  sys¬ 
tems  in  small  schools,  elaborate  ventilating  systems, 
custom  cabinet  work,  grandiose  dental  and  health 
i*quipment.” 

—Build  on  a  desirable  site.  “Too  many  schools  are 
built  on  ‘free’  land  that  turns  out  to  be  very  costly.” 

“How  to  Keep  Your  Building  Costs  Down”  appears 
in  Feb.  School  Executive. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Fliinning  New  Institutional  Facilities  for  Long  Tenn  Care,  btj 
Edna  Nicholson.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  3.58p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Written  directly  to  hosjrital 
planners  and  administrators,  with  many  good  points  for  school 
planners. ) 


IVew  Classroom 
material 


ImPORT.\NT  REraHENCE  FOH  SCHOOL  LlBRARlK.S  .  .  . 
Subject  and  Title  Index  to  Short  Stories  for  Chil¬ 
dren.  Lists  books  alphabetically  by  code  number, 
stories  by  subjeti,  title.  Cross  references  .  .  . 
graded.  From  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  $5. 

Man  the  Inventor  Is  Illustrated  ...  in  newly 
published  World  Book  of  Great  Inventions,  by 
Jerome  S.  Meyer.  Covered:  primitive  age  of  in¬ 
vention,  mechanical  age,  electric  age.  Included: 
list  of  15  greatest  inventions.  Good  illustrations 
and  diagrams.  World  Publishing  Co.,  2231 
noth  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  $3.95. 

Explore  the  Uses  of  Lettering  .  .  .  with  Letter¬ 
ing  Techniques,  prepared  by  Martha  F.  Meeks. 
Preparation,  styles  of  lettering  ,  .  .  hand  and  me¬ 
chanical.  Included:  source  list  and  bibliography. 
Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  U.  of  Texas,  18th  St., 
Austin  12,  Texas.  33p.  $1.  Quantity  di.scounts. 

Help  for  Classroom  Guidance  .  .  .  comes  from 
two  new  booklets.  Learning  About  Te.sts,  by  Jos¬ 
eph  C.  Heston,  explains  necessity  of  testing  .  .  . 
gives  pointers  on  proper  ways  to  take  objective 
and  essay  tests.  Understanding  the  Other  Sex,  by 
Lester  A.  Kirkendall  and  Ruth  Farnham  Osborne, 
cites  causes  of  misunderstandings  between  high 
school  boys  and  girls  .  .  .  suggests  ways  to  build 
understanding  and  trust.  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  ill.  Each 
50c.  Quantity  discounts. 

Adventure  Reading  for  All  Aces  ...  is  found 
in  Strange  Sea  Stones,  by  Marie  Lawson.  Based  on 
folk  lore,  stories  tell  of  phantom  ships,  strange  sea 
folk,  lost  continents.  Included:  poems,  record  of 
earlv  mapmakers,  figurehead  makers.  V'iking  Press, 

18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  $3. 

Dictionary  That  Bridges  the  Gap  .  .  .  lietwcen 
pocket  and  college  editions  is  the  Thorndike  Barn¬ 
hart  Concise  Dictionary,  ed.  by  Clarence  L.  Barn¬ 
hart.  Up-to-date  definitions,  special  sec-tions  on 
punctuation,  grammar.  544p.  Doublcday,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $2. 

Create  Good  Study  Habits  .  .  .  with  This  is  the 
Way  to  Study,  by  Howard  E.  Brown.  Stressed: 
importance  of  environment,  development  of  reten¬ 
tion  powers,  good  reading  habits.  From  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  .5,  Penna. 
$2.25. 

Handbook  fx>h  Nature  Walks  .  .  .  Mammals,  by 
Herbert  S.  Sim  and  Donald  F.  Hoffmeister,  tells 
how  to  observ'e,  photograph  animals  .  .  .  how  to 
identify  species,  tracks.  Colored  plates  of  familiar 
American  species.  Simon,  Schuster,  6.30  .5th  Ave., 
N.Y,  30.  Paper.  $1. 

New  Reading  Text  idk  French  Classes  .  .  . 
Journal  Parisien,  by  L.  Clark  Keating  and  William 
G.  Clubb,  takes  students  on  a  3-week  stay  in  Paris. 
Told  in  diary  form.  Stressed:  progress  in  speaking, 
writing  vocabulary.  Exercises  based  on  text.  Ap- 
pleton-Century-Croft,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  $2. 
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